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REVIEWS 

The Oxford Companion to Classical Litera- 
ture. Compiled and edited by Sir Paul Har- 
vey; pp. xii, 468, 15 figures, 10 maps. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1937. $3.00 


There is much to be said in favor of this 
work. In a single volume it supplies the English 
reader with the most important names and facts 
of classical antiquity. There are 95 general ar- 
ticles (17 of which run to 5 columns or more), 
including such subjects as education, religion, 
colonization, texts and studies, metre, army, pets; 
more than a third of the book (354 of its 908 
columns) is occupied by articles of one and one 
half columns or longer. Useful diagrams, such 
as a synchronized chart of Greek authors, Latin 
authors, and contemporary events, tables of 
weights and measures, maps, drawings of an- 
cient theatres, houses, and armor, all add much 
to the value of the work. 

To those who have found Sir Paul Harvey’s 
Oxford Companion to English Literature a use- 
ful and delightful book, however, the present 
volume will be a disappointment; it is smaller in 
size and in print, it appears to have many fewer 
cross-references per article, it is frequently dog- 
matic where the evidence hardly warrants such 
positive conclusions, it contains practically no 
references to material published during the last 
ten years (Lawrence’s translation of the Odyssey, 
and the discovery of the cave of the Cumaean 
Sibyl are exceptions) ; and frequently the scholar 
will notice startling divergences from generally 
accepted theories, some serious omissions, and 
some plain errors of fact. 7 

Many will cavil at the allocation of space. The 
articles on Rome (25 columns), and on Athens 
(16 columns), are properly the longest, but the 
combined articles on art and architecture (with 
their cross-references: sculpture, houses, temples, 
painting, vase painting, and toreutic art), music, 
philosophy, and mythology occupy only 15 
columns while agriculture, aqueducts, ships, 


calendar, clothing, festivals, food, and monsters 
receive a total of 28 columns. Archaeology has 
no separate article; papyri, discoveries of, and 
money and coins occupy a combined total of 5 
columns but epigraphy occupies 8. Some of the 
omissions noted include Biography, Eretria, Gil- 
gamesh, Lesches, Menedemos, Nikolaos of Dam- 
ascus, Philodemos, Poseidippos, and Satyros. 

The following will suffice as examples of errors 
or inconsistencies: the author still dates the 
temple of Hera (s.v. Olympia) in the 10th cen- 
tury B. C. or earlier; the quotation from the speech 
of Metellus on marriage (s.v. women, position 
of) should be attributed to Aulus Gellius (Noctes 
Atticae 1.6.1), not to Suetonius; it is hardly 
true that Iphianassa is ‘the name under which 
Iphigenia figures in Homer’; the Praefectus 
Aegypti is not mentioned in the equestrian cursus 
(s.v. Rome, 12), nor s.v. Equestrian order, but 
occurs s.v. Egypt; there is no reference to 
olives s.v. food, Greek but several reference s.v. 
food, Roman; no account has been taken of re- 
cent work on the Romulus-Remus-wolf legend 
(s.v. Rome, 2); Jowett’s translation is referred 
to s.v. Plato, but no mention is made of the Ox- 
ford translation s.v. Aristotle, nor is the Cam- 
bridge Ancient History cited s.v. Historians of 
Greece and Rome; the Little Iliad is said to be 
of uncertain authorship, but the Aethiopis is 
ascribed to Arctinus; incidentally, Proe(u) lus, 
who supplies the evidence for much of the Epic 
Cycle was not of the 5th century A.D., but a 
grammarian of the 2nd century A.D.; Athens 
did debase her currency, and was berated for so 
doing by Aristophanes, Frogs 718-737 (cf. Money 
and coins, 1); and, finally, despite the statement 
in the Preface (v) that ‘Interesting points of 
connection between the classics and medieval 
and modern English literature are noticed’, there 
are remarkably few references to any English 
poet later than Tennyson (cf. Douglas Bush, 
Mythology and the Romantic Tradition in Eng- 
lish Poetry for numerous illustrations for more 
recent literature). 
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In short, this is a valuable book for the lay- 
man, but the classicist must be wary in its use. 
It is to be regretted that such a laudable project, 
so ably planned and executed for the most part, 
should fail of complete realization chiefly be- 
cause of the extensive use of English handbooks 
(see the list given in the Preface, vi-vii) which 
are now obsolescent. Epwarp F. D’ARMS 

University of Colorado 

Soulder, Colorado 


Storia del diritto romano, Vol. 1, Part 1. 
3y Pietro de Francisci; pp. vi, 332. Milan: 
Giuffré, 1936. 40L. 

The present volume covers the years 235-565 
A.D. and is devoted to the historical and legal 
development of this period, with due considera- 
tion of the various social, political, and economic 
factors. The second part of this volume, which 
will complete the entire work, will deal with 
criminal, procedural, and private law (iii). 

The author of this work happily combines an 
acute historical sense with fine legal training 
and he never allows the reader to lose sight of 
the various elements and the interplay of forces 
which produced the enduring monument of 
Roman law. The book is brilliantly written, with 
great enthusiasm and power, and with more than 
Gallic clearness. Indications of careful and con- 
structive research are evident on every page and 
the results of the most recent scholarship are 
summarized in convenient form. The biblio- 
graphical material is well selected and is as 
adequate as could be expected in a book of this 
compass and character. 

Although the reviewer is in hearty agreement 
with the work as a whole he would dissent from 
many details of which a few are here listed. The 
thesis that there was no real decline of the later 
Roman empire (iii, 4-5, 12, 44, 57, 142, 252) will 
hardly find general acceptance among historians 
and is just as much a distorted reaction from a 
former overemphasis as is the zealous claim of 
many medievalists that the Dark Ages were not 
really dark but were filled with light and that 
‘the thirteenth was the yvreatest of centuries.’ 
Such phrases as the providential mission of 
Rome, of nations, and individuals (iii, 44, 252), 
may be good theological or nationalistic doctrine 
but are not sober history. The apparent anti- 
Greek bias (2, 6, 11, 22, 42-48, 193, 234) repre- 
sents the Greek influence as yenerally bad and 
claims that the entire Hellenistic world was in 
such a state of disorganization and chaos that the 
Roman conquests were an essential and unmixed 
blessing. This is unfair to the Greeks and to 
Greek civilization. That the fundamental ills of 
the later empire were spiritual rather than ma 


terial (3, 10, 34-46, 143, 173) is a highly ques- 
tionable assumption. It is also questionable that 
Greek philosophy and ideas of universal brother- 
hood ruined Rome (42-48). Constantine was not 
an ardent Christian propagandist; the statement 
that he presented the Lateran palace to the 
bishop of Rome is open to serious doubt, and his 
proclamation of the day of the Sun as a Roman 
holiday was not distinctively Christian (84-85). 
The constitution of C. Th. 14.7.2 was not issued 
by Arcadius and Honorius (161) but by Honorius 
and Theodosius II. The Adra of the law schools 
were more probably solutores of knotty points of 
law rather than soluti from attendance on classes 
(233), since this type of formation of a Greek 
adjective or noun regularly has an active mean- 
ing. Justinian did not complete the plan origi- 
nated by Theodosius (255, 257, 340), as is so 
often claimed by legal historians. The original 
plan of Theodosius was much more daring, intel- 
ligent, and thoroughgoing and would doubtless 
have been much more valuable than was the in- 
complete and somewhat disjointed codification of 
Justinian. The eloquent and eulogistic portrayal 
of the statesmanship of Justinian (240-253), 
with the author’s strong nationalistic and appar- 
ently anti-German polemic (253), is a magnifi- 
cent purple patch but seems to be based pri- 
marily on emotional enthusiasm rather than 
critical history. The author’s confidence in the 
‘precise and secure results’ of the interpolation 
mongers (303) is not shared by a great number 
of very competent scholars of the more conserva- 
tive school. The proof reading was careless and 
the book contains over 200 misprints, most of 
them, it is true, slight. 
CLYDE PHARR 
Vanderbilt University 
Nashville, Tennessee 


A Bibliography of Greek Coin Hoards. By 
Sydney P. Noe; second edition, pp. 362. New 
York: The American Numismatic Society 
(Numismatie Notes and Monographs, No. 78), 
1937 
The present publication is the second edition 

of a work which appeared in 1925 as No. 25 of 

the same series. In the interval of twelve years 
over two hundred and seventy more hoards have 

been found (358-359), of which the most im- 

portant are those recovered intact in the course 

of excavations. But it is not this new material 
alone which has enabled Mr. Noe to swell his 
useful compilation by eighty-seven pages and 
almost six hundred items, for many of the new 
entries go back to dates prior to 1925, and the 
information concerning them has often been 
dredged out of journals difficult of access. Cumu- 
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latively, this is almost a triumph of excavation 
in itself. Several of the finds, though now re- 
corded for the first time, appear to survive only in 
literary attestation (e. g., Nos. 54 and 137). No. 
54, the second in point of time of burial of all 
the hoards listed (352), is merely a reference 
to Philostratus’s Life of Apollonius of Tyana 
(6.39), which tells how the sage, through his 
supernatural powers, once uncovered an amphora 
containing 3000 darics. Instead of according the 
dignity of formal rubrics to such a tale, it 
might have been well to enter it in a footnote, not 
forgetting to cite also Lives of the Sophists (2.2), 
on the treasure found by the father of Herodes 
Atticus. The records of ‘disposition’ are often 
vague, though quite unavoidably, since numis- 
matic material is often as elusive as negotiable 
currency. 

The arrangement is perhaps familiar. The 
items are listed alphabetically according to the 
places of derivation, and each entry contains: 
the date of finding, when known; the approximate 
date of the burial, when ascertainable; the num- 
ber of coins and the metal; a concise inventary of 
pieces according to cities or rulers; a note on the 
disposition; and a bibliographical note. To the 
two indexes of the first edition (a list of mints 
and rulers, and a regional classification of the 
find-localities) two more have been added: a 
list of hoards arranged according to dates of 
finding, and a list of the scholars who published 
the coins in question. The volume is undoubtedly 
worthy both of the admirable series and of Mr. 
Noe’s own standard of achievement, evidenced by 
several earlier treatises in the same field. 


RoGER A. PACK 


Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


FROM THE EDITOR'S MAIL 


Your journal, CW 31 (19838) 75-76, contains 
a review by Professor T. L. Shear of the first 
volume of my work Alt-Athen und seine Agora. 
This review is so filled with erroneous statements 
and unjustified charges that I feel it necessary to 
answer with a detailed and vigorous protest. In- 
asmuch as this is impossible within the limits of 
your journal, I request that you publish this 
letter to inform your readers that my rejoinder 
will make its appearance in the course of the 
year as an introduction to Vol. 11 of my work and 
may be obtained separately from me at Berlin- 
Lichterfelde, Hortensienstr. 49. 


WILHELM DORPFELD 


Leucas, Greece 


A group of Professor Knapp’s friends is en- 
gayved in raising the Charles Knapp Memorial 
Fund, the income of which ‘shall be devoted to 
maintaining the distinction and efficiency of the 
Knapp Classical Library’ bequeathed by him to 
Barnard College. The sum of $2,500 to be com- 
pleted before September, 1939, has been set as a 
reasonable goal, and more than two-thirds of that 
sum is already paid in or pledged. The Sponsors 
desire to make known the existence of this Memo- 
rial Fund to all who might wish to share in it, 
and to assure them that any gift, however small, 
from those interested will be most welcome. 

Checks and money orders should be made out 
to Barnard College, accompanied by a statement 
that they are contributions to the Charles Knapp 
Memorial Fund, and mailed to Barnard College, 
New York City. 

GRACE H. GOODALE 


39 Claremont Avenue 
New York City 


I should like to call to the attention of the 
readers of CLASSICAL WEEKLY that the editors of 
Latomus: Revue d’Etudes Latines have appointed 
me their American representative. This excel- 
lent journal, which is published in Brussels, is 
devoted to research in classical and mediaeval 
Latin. The first volume, consisting of four fas- 
cicles, has already appeared. Subscription is 
$2.10. American readers may find it convenient 
to send their subscriptions through me. 


JACOB HAMMER 
Hunter College 
New York City 


IN THE CLASSROOM 


hadited by Robert H, Chastney, Townsend Harris 
High School, New York, N. Y¥. 


All correspondence concerning this department should be 
directed to Dr. Chastney, 


A Disputed Point 


The Second Letter to Caesar by the hand of 

Quintus Cicero from his Winter Camp in 54 

B.C., and its Bearer 

Cicero data facultate Gallum alium ab eodem Ver- 
ticone quem supra demonstravimus repetit, qui lit- 
teras ad Caesarem deferat; hune admonet iter caute 
diligenterque faciat. Perscribit in litteris hostes ab 
se discessisse omnemque ad eum multitudinem con- 
vertisse. B.G. 5.49.2 

Until recently | was unaware that any differ- 
ence of opinion existed as to the antecedent of 
hune in the passage above, | had always assumed 
it referred to Gallum, and naturally therefore | 
was surprised to find that there are those—T. 
Rice Holmes among them—who hold it 
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refers to Caesarem. Holmes, whose note (De Bello 
Gallico, ad loc.) very likely influenced Ameri- 
can editors, writes: ‘I used to think, as Meusel 
apparently does (L.C., I 44), that the pronoun 
referred to Gallum; but I am now inclined to be- 
lieve that Long (D.R.R., IV 229) is right in iden- 
tifying it with Caesarem.’ Now if, instead of go- 
ing to the Lexicon Caesarianum, Mr. Holmes had 
turned directly to Meusel’s annotation (Kraner 
and Dittenberger, 17th edition of the Gallic War, 
revised by Meusel), he would have had no need 
to insert in his note the qualifying adverb 
‘apparently’, for it is explicitly set down there by 
Meusel as his reasoned view that hune designates 
the Gaul. 

It will be helpful for our purpose to turn back 
to Caesar’s own letter (48.5) which had just 
previously been received by Cicero in his be- 
leaguered camp, conveying assurance that his 
commander-in-chief with a relieving force of two 
legions was hurrying to the rescue. Here it is im- 
portant to observe the order in which the nar- 
rative unfolds. First come instructions to the 
Gallic trooper who is to take the message, and 
then follows in brief the substance of the letter 
indirectly quoted after in litteris scribit. So in 
the passage before us perscribit in litteris serves 
to shift the reader’s attention from arrangement 
for the transmission of Cicero’s letter to the 
purport of the letter itself. Whatever precedes 
in the way of admonition must, therefore, have 
been addressed to the Gallic slave. 

Now anyone who holds that hunc refers to 
Caesarem is assuming that what follows admonet 
is part of the substance of the letter. But were 
this the case, then naturally and logically ad- 
monet iter caute diligenterque faciat would have 
been placed after, not before, perscribit in lit- 
teris, etc. Again, if hunc be construed as singling 
out the Gaul, both caute and diligenter have point 
and pertinence: caute signifying, as Meusel 
notes, that the messenger is to take care not to 
fall into the hands of the enemy; diligenter, that 
he must strive to reach his destination betimes. 
Contrariwise, there is something incongruous in 
having a lieutenant give unsolicited advice to his 
commanding officer. Caesar already knew the 
enemy were between him and the point to which 
he was hurrying. That for him should be deemed 
sufficient, for it was his invariable practice, so he 
tells us, to take certain precautions anyway when 
approaching the enemy, as the Nervii found out 
to their discomfiture. And seeing that he had 
just above in his narrative recorded stern cen- 
sure of incautiousness in Sabinus, how can one 
bring one’s self to believe Caesar would here 
wittingly represent himself as needing to be 
counselled lest he too should be found incautious? 


I do not overlook the fact that Gallum is far- 
ther removed from hunc than is Caesarem; but 
mere proximity, opposed to other considerations, 
constitutes, I maintain, no solid ground on which 
to rest one’s decision. To see that reasoning on 
this basis would be inconclusive, one has only to 
turn to B.C. 2.22.4 (Kraner and Hofmann, 11th 
edition, revised by Meusel) and read there the 
note on Ex his. 

Left to themselves, most pupils no less than 
the great majority of teachers would, I am con- 
fident, not go wrong here, since hunc naturally 
directs attention to the person just brought into 
the foreground, namely, the Gaul. So also, ap- 
parently, thought Kelsey (eighth edition of the 
Gallic War, 1896), Greenough, Hodges, and West- 
cott, for these editors in their several editions of 
the Gallic War all pass over hunc without com- 
ment. My concern is that no one hereafter shall 
be misled by a misconception of the passage on 
the part of two American editors whose books 
are in current use; and furthermore that the note 
by Holmes, in so far as it purports to represent 
Meusel’s view, shall be seen to be an understate- 
ment of fact. 

Alfred R. Wightman 


Phillips Exeter Academy 
Exeter, N. H. 


On the Record 

Just the other day, at my luncheon table, the 
13-year-old daughter of a friend—a child whom 
I dearly love—assured me, brightly, that she 
‘just couldn’t learn Latin’. She also said a little 
ruefully that she never had learned to spell, but 
that she thought ‘after all spelling didn’t matter 
much.’ She was so anxious to express her ideas, 
she said, that she didn’t have time to stop and 
think how to spell the words. 

This, of course, is perfectly ridiculous. She is 
an exceptionally clever and gifted little girl. She 
has a very high intelligence quotient. She can, 
therefore, learn Latin. And if she can’t she can 
never learn any other language. She may, in the 
course of time, if her interests or necessity de- 
mand it, ‘pick up’ German or French, or any other 
modern language. But she is going to find it 
extremely difficult to discipline herself to the 
boring process of learning grammar, without 
which no one can speak or write a language cor- 
rectly. She told me she wanted to be a journal- 
ist, and I assured her very firmly that in that 
case she would have to learn to spell, trivial as 
that small equipment seemed to be. She could 
hardly expect an editor or proofreader to do it 
for her, and, besides, where are we going to get 
proofreaders if they, too, share Sally’s casual- 
ness! 
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We ought to set our faces against this ten- 
dency to mix up such things as educational train- 
ing with politics and economics. It has reached 
the pass that if the person believes in a classical 
education he is condemned as being a Fascist. 
According to that definition, the fathers of Amer- 
ican democracy were all Fascists. One cannot 
read the Federalist, without realizing how in- 
debted Hamilton, Madison and Jay were to Aris- 
totle and the classical philosophers. * * * 

Yes, I foresee a parents’ revolt. And a lot of 
teachers will join it. Some day the parents are 
going to rise up and demand that the teachers 
in our schools spend less of their time getting 
Teachers’ College credits in the technique of 
teaching a subject, and learn more about the sub- 
ject they teach. Our teachers know how to teach 
history, according to the most approved methods, 
but they are without a passionate interest in 
history. They know how to teach Latin, but they 
are not imbued with either the spirit of the 
language or the spirit of the world it expressed. 
Many of them would get much more than they 
could transmit to their pupils, out of vacations 
in Athens or Sicily, than out of vacations spent 
taking a Teachers’ College course. But they have 
to take the course, because without the credits, 
they can’t expect promotion. And since they are 
one of the worst paid classes in our society, pro- 
motion matters to them. 

(Reprinted by permission) 

The words quoted above are only a portion 
of an article by Miss Dorothy Thompson, taken 
from her regular column ‘On the Record’ as 
printed in the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 5, 1938. To read her entire discussion 
would fully repay anyone who believes, with the 
author, that a broad education requires a sound 
foundation. 


For the Third Year Scrapbook: 
The Argument of a Stoic Philosopher to 
Prove the Existence of God 


Si enim est aliquid in rerum natura, quod 
hominis mens, quod ratio, quod vis, quod potestas 
humana efficere non possit, est certe id, quod 
illud efficit, homine melius: atqui res caelestes 
omnesque eae, quarum est ordo sempiternus, ab 
homine confici non possunt; est igitur id, a quo 
illa conficiuntur, homine melius. Id autem quid 
potius dixeris quam deum? Etenim si di non 
sunt, quid esse potest in rerum natura homine 
melius? in eo enim solo est ratio, qua nihil 
potest esse praestantius. Esse autem hominem, 
qui nihil in omni mundo melius esse quam se 
putet, desipientis adrogantiae est; ergo est 
aliquid melius; est igitur profecto deus. 


Cicero—De Natura Deorum 2.6.16 


ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


Edited by Francis R. B. Godolphin, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

All correspondence concerning this department should be 
directed to Professor Godolphin. The system of abbreviation 
used is that of Marouzeau in L’Année Philologique. For list 
of periodicals regularly abstracted and for full names of 
abstractors see the index number to each volume of CW. 


Ancient Authors 


Andreas of Crete. Nissen, Theodor—Zum Teaxt 
der Rede des Andreas von Kreta iiber die Vergdng- 
lichkeit. Criticism of a score of passages. 

Ph 92 (1937) 382-385 (Hough) 


Archilochus. Fink, Josef Peter—Die Verwendung 
des Artikels bei Archilochos. By the frequent use of 
the intensified rather than the simple article in 
iambic poetry Archilochus achieved a subtle and 
meaningful effect in expressing his experiences 
objectively. This technique is employed only once 
in the elegiacs, where personal pronouns are more 
suitable to the tone of the poetry. 

Ph 92 (1937) 375-377 (Hough) 


Caesar. Dain, A.—A propos du César, De Bello 
Gallico, J, liti, 1. How far from the Rhine was the 
site of the battle with Ariovistus (58 B.c.)? Caesar 
places it about five miles away, but Plutarch and 
Orosius locate it approximately ten times as far. 
Dain rejects the explanation for the discrepancy 
advanced by Bazouin (REL 14 [1936] 28) that the 
later writers computed the distance from faulty 
maps. In Plutarch’s time no map of the region as 
yet existed. The source of the error is palaeograph- 
ical. The mss of Caesar recorded the distance as V 
milia passuum and this figure is easily confused with 


REL 15 (1937) 269-272 (McCracken) 


Plato. Bury, R. G.—Theory of Education in 
Plato’s ‘Laws’. Plato’s curriculum was based on his 
analysis of child-psychology. Fundamental is the 
doctrine that paidia (play) is the only true spoudé 
(serious effort). This paradox applies not only to 
paideia (child-training), but to men of all ages and 
to all spheres of human activity, e.g., civic life, art, 
religion. It explains references to man as the ‘play- 


thing’ of God. 
REG 50 (19387) 304-320 (Heller) 


. Des Places, Edouard—La portée re- 
ligieuse de Il’ ‘Epinomis’. Discusses doctrines of 
Epinomis (assumed to be Platonic) on demonology, 
astrolatry, general attitude of the soul towards the 
divine. Compares these with those of Plato else- 
where and refers to later tradition. 

REG 50 (1937) 321-328 (Heller) 


Suetonius. Levi, Mario Attilio—Dopo Azio. Ap- 
punti sulle fonti augustee. Svetonio. An analysis of 
Suetonius’ Life of Augustus and a comparison of 
the Life with the accounts by other historians. The 
Suetonian Life is distinguished for its frequent 
citations from the letters of Augustus, for its numer- 
conflicting judgments concerning Augustus. After 
ous references to writers of the period. and for its 
discussing the views of Nissen, Macé, Peter, and 
others, the author admits that Suetonius may have 
used the imperial archives, but believes that the basis 
of the Life was at least two different annalistic 


sources. 
RFIC 65 N.S. 15 (1937) 1-24 (Duckworth) 


Tacitus. Prinz, Karl—Zum Proémium des tacit- 
eischen Agricola. Elucidations and criticisms of E. 
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Késtermann’s revision of the Halm-Andresen text. 
WS 55 (1937) 142-148 (Wallace) 


Linguistics. Grammar. Metrics 


Laurand, L.—Sur le sens du mot typus. From an 
inscription found at Kénigshofen in connection with 
a Mithraic relief: TYPVM REPINXIT, it becomes clear 
that the meaning of typus is bas-relief, rather than 
image, or figure. 

REL 15 (1937) 272-273 (McCracken) 

Marouzeau, J.—La phrase a verbe initial en Latin. 
Analysis and classification, with countless examples 
from the authors, of the reasons for placing the verb 
in the initial position. This paper forms part of a 
more extended work to be published in the Collection 


d’études latines. 
REL 15 (1937) 275-307 (McCracken) 


Maurenbrecher, B.—Zu Hispania und Hispanus. 
Denies that Sieglin’s derivation (PhW 55 [1935] 
1271 ff.) from the Basque espan, ezpan, ezpain = lip, 
edge, border, was borrowed from W. v. Humboldt, as 
might be inferred from Mertens’ article (PhW 56 
[1936] 623). Solution of the etymology now lies 
with the Basque-Celtic scholars; but Hopfner’s con- 
jecture (PhW 57 [1937] 63 f.) of Celtic se + bania 
(banos = white) will scarcely find acceptance. The 
late Sieglin himself often explained to Mauren- 
brecher that Spanish names contain a double ele- 
ment: Hamitic (N. Africa) and Ligurian (N. Italy 
and S. Gaul). It is hoped that his notes, not yet 
gone over, will throw light upon the problem. 

PhW 58 (1938) 142-144 (Plumpe) 


Paoli, J—Oportere dans les textes juridiques. An 
examination of the juridical literature shows that 
the word oportere originally possessed only the single 
sense of a strong legal obligation. Ernout and Meil- 
let in their Dictionnaire étymologique and Heumann 
and Seckel in their Handlexikon zu den Quellen des 
rom. Rechts are mistaken in seeing in the word a 
weaker sense equivalent to convenance, devoir moral 
(sollen, diirfen, sich gebiihren). The latter sense, to 
be found as early as Plautus, existed only in common 
speech and not in legal literature, but late juridical 
writers finally admitted this sense. 

REL 15 (1937) 326-343 (McCracken) 


Pétré, H.—Haeresis, schisma et leurs synonymes 
latins. An account of the adoption of these two 
words by Biblical translators and church fathers. 
REL 15 (1937) 316-325 (McCracken) 


Whatmough, Joshua—‘Tusca Origo Raetis’. A 
reply to Fraser’s review (JRS 26 [1936] 133-134) 
of The Prae-Italic Dialects of Italy. Archaeology 
proves that the Raeti were not Etruscan in origin. 
From a study of Raetic toponomy and of the 68 
Raetic inscriptions Whatmough argues that the 
Raetic dialect is chiefly Illyrian and Keltic. At a 
late date it was affected by Etruscan elements, per- 
haps through speakers of Etruscan who had fled 
from the Gauls. 

HSPh 48 (1937) 181-202 (Fine) 


Art. Archaeology 
Picard, Ch.—Chronique de la sculpture étrusco- 
latine (1936). Continuation of the same author’s 
previous survey of the field. 
REL 15 (1937) 346-370 (McCracken) 


Préchac, F.—Le colosse de Néron. The words stans 
atque suspensus (Spartianus, Hadr. 19) do not nec- 


essarily imply that the Colossus was removed from 
the Velia in upright position. Such is the conclusion 
drawn from examination of other ancient statements 
involving similar participles which have a_ tense 
independent of that of the main verb. 

REL 15 (19387) 273-274 (McCracken) 


Religion. Magic 


Elderkin, G. W.—Two Curse Inscriptions (illus- 
trated). Text and translation, with commentary, of 
two curses found in 19386 in a well in the Athenian 
agora, one ‘associated with objects dating from the 
second to the fourth century A.D’. the other ‘lying in 
a deposit dating from the first century A.D.’ The 
former is similar to the tablet published in Hesperia 
5 (1936) 43-49. 

Hesperia 6 (1937) 382-395 (Durham) 


Herzog-Hauser, Gertrud—Zum rdmischen Seelen- 
kult. The state festival Feralia came on the last day 
of the Parentalia because the state religion was 
engaged with other festivals and memorial days 
during the preceding eight days. Ovid wrongly dated 
the Feralia because he forgot that February had 
only 28 days. Nine features of the Lemuria attest 
its great antiquity. Exorcism of the dead is another 
indication of great antiquity. Parallels in the An- 
thesteria at Athens are listed. The Lemuria was 
originally the only festival for the souls of the dead. 
WS 55 (1937) 172-179 (Wallace) 


Kroll, Wilhelm—Etwas vom Werwolf. Belief in 
werewolves arose chiefly from the primitive confu- 
sion between animal and human. Lykanthropia and 
kynanthropia, recognized by ancient medicine, may 
have had some influence in the rise of the supersti- 
tion. More important was the tabu against eating of 
the human sacrifice to Zeus Lycaeus, which was per- 
haps a relic of primitive cannibalism. The Latin 
stories of werewolves are of Greek origin, but the 
Latin epithet versipellis indicates a native belief in 
werewolves. Thus an Indo-European origin of the 
superstition is indicated. 

WS 55 (1937) 168-172 (Wallace) 
Anaxagoras und 


Loew, Emanuel—Empedokles, 
Demokrit (continuation). Heraclitus, the first ex- 
perimental physicist, declared war on the logicians; 
Parmenides offered a defense; Empedocles sought to 
mediate; Anaxagoras declined the mediation; the 
atomist Democritus wished to end the conflict. With 
this thesis the author interprets the fragments of 
1. Empedokles: a. Sein physikalisches Gedicht; B. 
Das Siihnelied. 

WS 55 (1937) 32-47 (Wallace) 


Rebac, Anica Savié—Kallistos. Three steps in the 
development of the conception of the god Eros: (1) 
early unity of the god of light and god of love under 
the name Kallistos, which survived as an epithet; 
(2) predominance of the god of (human) love Eros; 
(3) renewed emphasis of the god of light with the 


epithet Phanes. 
WS 55 (1937) 200-207 (Wallace) 


Epigraphy. Paleography. Numismatics 


Velleius Paterculus. Della Corte, Francesco—I 
giudizi letterari di Velleio Patercolo. The four 
digressions on literary history in Velleius Paterculus 
show clearly the influence of his rhetorical training. 
RFIC 65 N.S. 15 (1937) 154-159 (Duckworth) 
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Swoboda, E.—Das Parthiner-Problem. Inscriptions 
dedicated to I. O. M. Partinus, found in N. W. Serbia 
and dated ca. 150-200 A.D., do not prove that the 
Parthini lived in that region two centuries earlier. 
Both Pliny and Appian place them on north border 
of Macedonia. In Varro’s time they were attached 
to the conventus of Narona, and evidently moved 
south later. In his Illyrian campaign 35-33 B.c. 
Octavian could not have advanced from Salona over 
the Dinar mountains as this route would have been 
inaccessible because of poor roads and difficulty of 
transport. He was stationed at Siscia in 35-34, and 
the only feasible route of attack was from the north 
by the river valleys. 
Klio 80 (1987) 290-305 (Johnson) 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Compiled from publishers’ trade lists, American, British, 
French, German, Italian and Spanish. Some errors and omis- 
sions in these lists are inevitable, but CW makes every effort 
to ensure accuracy and completeness. Books received imme- 
diately upon publication (or before appearance in the trade 
lists) are given a brief descriptive notice. Prospective re- 
viewers who have not previously written for CW and who 
wish to submit sample reviews are urged to choose unnoticed 
books accessible to them in libraries. 


General 
Annuaire de la Société des Etudes Byzantines, Vol. 
xu, Année 1936; pp. 591. Paris: Maisonneuve, 
1938. 100fr. 


Classical and Mediaeval Studies in Honor of Edward 
Kennard Rand, edited by Leslie Webber Jones; 
pp. 320. New York: Editor, 1938. $4.50 


Ancient Authors 


Aristotle. Sbarra, Attilio—La filosofia prima di 
Aristotile; pp. 102. Naples: Aquila Bianca, 1937 


Solomon, Max—Der Begriff der Gerechtig- 
keit bei Aristoteles. Nebst e. Anh. iiber den Begriff 
d. Tauschgeschaftes; pp. vii, 168. Leiden: Sijthoff, 
1937. 6.50M. 


Caelius Aurelianus. Vietmeier, Karl — Beobacht- 
ungen tiber Caelius Aurelianus als Ubersetzer 
medizinischer Fachausdriicke verlorener griech- 
ischer Schriften des methodischen Arztes Soranos 
von Ephesos; pp. vii, 111. Giitersloh i. W.: Thiele, 
1937. (Dissertation) 


Callimachus. Diehl, Erich—Der Digressionsstil des 
Kallimachos; pp. 27. Riga: Plates, 1937. 1M. 


Menander. Korte, Alfred—Die Menschen Menand- 
ers; pp. 27. Leipzig: Hirzel, 1937. (Berichte iiber 
d. Verhandlungen d. Sdchs. Akad. d. Wissen- 
pclae zu Leipzig. Philol.-hist. Kl. Bs. 89, H. 3) 


Plato. Schaerer, René—La question platonicienne. 
Essai sur les rapports de la pensée et de l’expres- 
sion dans les dialogues; pp. 272. Paris: Vrin, 
1938. 60fr. 


Seneca. Lenzen, Hubert—Senecas Dialog De Brev- 
itate Vitae; pp. 83. Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 1937. 
(Dissertation) 3.60M. 


Suetonius. Hanisch, Enno—Die Caesar-Biographie 
Suetons; pp. 95. Bethel b. Bielefeld: Anst. Bethel, 
1937. (Dissertation) 


Thucydides. Kolbe, Walther—Thukydides und die 
Urkunde IG I? 68; pp. 19. Akad. d. Wissenschaften 
(Berlin: de Gruyter), 1937. (Sitzungsberichte d. 
a. Akad. d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. Kl., 1937, 22) 


Vergil. Gislason, Jon—Die Naturschilderungen und 
Naturgleichnisse in Vergils Aeneis; pp. v, 100. 
Emsdetten: Lechte, 1937. (Dissertation) 


Literary History. Criticism 


Marg, Walter—Der Charakter in der Sprache der 
friihgriechischen Dichtung (Semonides, Homer, 
Pindar); pp. 105. Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1938. 
(Dissertation) 3M. 


Linguistics. Grammar. Metrics 


Juret, A. C.—La formation des noms et des verbes 
en latin et en grec; pp. 188. Paris: Les Belles 
Lettres, 1938. 25fr. 


Placé, J. A.—Essai sur la phonétique historique du 
latin et sur sa prononciation a l’époque classique; 
pp. 100. Paris: privately published, 1935. 20fr. 


Petit guide de la prononciation du latin 
classique; pp. 70. Paris: privately published, 
1937. 18fr. 


History. Social Studies 


Friedel, Hans—Der Tyrannenmord in Gesetzgebung 
und Volksmeinung der Griechen; pp. xi, 112. Stutt- 
gart: Kohlhammer, 1937. (Dissertation) 4.50M. 


Wallace, Sherman Le Roy—Taxation in Egypt from 
Augustus to Diocletian; pp. xl, 512. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1938. (Princeton 
University Studies in Papyrology, No. 2) $6.00 

A comprehensive study of the subject in the light of 
the evidence accumulated in the forty years since 
Wilcken’s monumental Griechische Ostraka. 

Wilcken, Ulrich—Die letzten Plane Alexanders des 
Grossen; pp. 18. Akad. d. Wissenschaften (Berlin: 
de Gruyter), 1937. (Sitzungsberichte d. Preuss. 
Akad. d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. Kl. 1937, 24) 1M. 


Wodka, Josef—Zur Entstehungsgeschichte eines 
Kardinalprotektorates der Lander an der rém- 
ischen Kurie. pp. vii, 45. Innsbruck, Leipzig: 
Rauch, 1937. (Dissertation) 


Art. Archaeology 


Dohrn, Tobias—Die schwarzfigurigen etruskischen 
Vasen aus der zweiten Hialfte des sechsten Jahr- 
hunderts; pp. 163. Berlin: Triltsch and Huther, 
1937. (Dissertation) 

Durand-Lefebvre, M.—Art gallo-romain et sculpture 
romane. Recherche sur les formes; pp. 384, ill. 
Paris: Bonnafous, 1938. 125fr. 


Griechische Plastik, erl. von W. H. Schuchhardt; pp. 
10, 19 plates. Berlin: Weise, 1938. 1.80M. 


Epigraphy. Palaeography. Numismatics 
Poisson, Emile—Essai de déchiffrement de deux in- 
scriptions en caractéres créto-mycéniens; pp. 15. 
Paris: Maisonneuve, 1938. 5fr. 


Philosophy. Religion. Science 
Klippel, Maurice—La médecine grecque dans ses rap- 
ports avec la philosophie; pp. 76. Paris: Hip- 
pocrate, 1938. 15fr. 


Textbooks 


Franklin, H. W. F. and J. A. G. Bruce—A New Course 
in Latin Prose Composition, Part 1; pp. 360. New 
York: Longmans, 1938. $1.80 
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THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF 
THE ATLANTIC STATES 


The Thirty-first Annual Meeting 


WILL BE HELD AT 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ON 


FRIDAY AND SATURDAY, APRIL 29-30, 1938 


INFORMATION 


The University of Pittsburgh is opposite 
Schenley Park in the Oakland Civic Center of 
Pittsburgh. The most convenient stations of 
the Pennsylvania Lines are East Liberty and 
Wilkinsburg. From East Liberty take trolley 
75 to the Cathedral of Learning. From Wil- 
kinsburg take motor coach at Penn Avenue and 
Hay Street. From the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
station (at which some B. & O. trains stop) 
take trolley 77 or 54 to the University. From 
Baltimore and Ohio stations taxicabs provide 
best transportation. 

The Stephen Foster Auditorium adjoins the 
Cathedral of Learning at Fifth Avenue, Bigelow 
Boulevard, and Forbes Street. U. S. Highways 
22 and 30 pass it on Forbes Street. 

Members of the Classical Association of 
Pittsburgh and Vicinity will invite to their 
homes all members from a distance who are 
attending the meeting. Those who will accept 


this hospitality are asked to write to Miss Ger- 
trude Swift, High School, Avalon, Penna., as 
early as possible. 


Those members who prefer hotel accommo- 
dations make reservations directly with any of 
the following in the Oakland district: 


Hotel Schenley, opposite Stephen Foster 
Auditorium. 


Webster Hall Hotel, one block East on Fifth 
Avenue. 


Hotel Fairfax, three blocks East on Fifth 
Avenue. 


The University of Pittsburgh invites all 
members to the Concert and Presidential 
Address on Friday evening, April 29. It is 
advisable to ask early for tickets for this event. 
Write either to Miss Swift or to Professor 
James Stinchcomb, University of Pittsburgh. 
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PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


REGISTRATION: LoBBY OF STEPHEN FosTER AUDITORIUM 


Friday, April 29 
MORNING SESSION 
(FOSTER AUDITORIUM) 


10:00 A.M. Paper by Dr. Nita L. But er, Pennsylvania College for Women 
Basilica: a Problem in Terminology (illustrated), by Dr. JoTHAM JOHNSON, University 
of Pittsburgh 
Ad Astra per Vergilium, by HELEN S. MacDona tp, Abington Friends School 
Paper by Pror. J. P. PrrrcHarp, Washington and Jefferson College 
12:00M. Executive Committee Luncheon 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
(CATHEDRAL OF LEARNING) 

2:00 P.M. Report of Secretary-Treasurer, appointments of committees, announcements 

Cicero’s Friend Varro, by DEAN Cuar-es M. Leg, Geneva College 

Capri and Sicily, by Dr. JouN F. Latimer, George Washington University 

Roman England by Motor, by Pror. Casper J. KRAEMER, Jr., New York University 
4:00 P.M. Tea by University of Pittsburgh (sociAL ROOM, STEPHEN FOSTER AUDITORIUM ) 
6:00 P.M. Informal Gathering for Dinner 


EVENING SESSION 
(STEPHEN FOSTER AUDITORIUM ) 
8:00 P.M. Words of Welcome, by Pror. JaMEs STINCHCOMB, University of Pittbsurgh 
Presidential Address, by Miss Mi_prep Dean, Roosevelt High School 
Concert under the Auspices of the University of Pittsburgh 


Saturday, April 30 
MORNING SESSION 
9:00 A.M. Business Session (STEPHEN FOSTER AUDITORIUM) followed by papers: 
At haec studia adulescentiam acuunt, by Miss Grace ALBRIGHT, Clarksburg, West 
Virginia 
Making the Latin Classroom Attractive, by Mrs. W. A. Peery, Handley High School 
Latin Literature of the First Century A.D., by JOHN A. JOHNSON, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Semantics in the Classroom, by Dr. JoHN F. GuMMeEreE, William Penn Charter School 
Caesar’s Career Men, by Dr. Ropert H. CHastNey, Townsend Harris High School 
11:00 A.M. Conferences (CATHEDRAL OF LEARNING) 
A. Latin in Catholic Schools, SisteR Maria Watsurc, Mount Saint Joseph College, 
presiding 
B. Teaching of College Greek, Pror. J. P. PrircHarp, Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege, presiding 
C. Visual Methods of Teaching Latin, Dr. Ropert H. CHastNey, Townsend Harris 
High School, presiding 
12:30 P.M. Luncheon sponsored by the University of Pittsburgh Classical Club (CATHEDRAL OF 
LEARNING) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
(CATHEDRAL OF LEARNING) 


2:00 P.M. The Colt Vergil Papyrus, by Pror. Ernest L. Hetticn, New York University 
Recent Work in Greece, by Pror. Luctus R. SHERO, Swarthmore College 
Dramatic Infants in Greece, by Pror. Levit ARNOLD Post, Haverford College 
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THE HEATH NEW LATIN SERIES «. | | 


GENERAL EDITOR, W. L. CARR, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY | 


CARR, HADZSITS & WEDECK THE LIVING LANGUAGE SERIES: 
A LATIN BOOK FOR BEGINNERS : A SECOND LATIN BOOK 


OTIS - OUR ROMAN LEGACY 


PARSONS AND LITTLE ° + » FIRST LATIN LESSONS 
SECOND LATIN LESSONS 


PHARR’S VERGIL’S AENEID 


POTEAT + + » SELECTED LETTERS OF PLINY +» SELECTED 
LETTERS OF CICERO 


ROGERS, SCOTT & WARD + + » CAESARIS AUGUSTI RES GESTAE ET | 
FRAGMENTA (CAESAR AUGUSTUS) | 


WEDECK THIRD YEAR LATIN | 
¢ D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY - | 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON | 


Life as the Romans 


Indispensable 
THE OXFORD 
Can a student learn to understand and appre- 
ciate the life, customs, and institutions of the 
COMPANION Romans through his study of Latin? 
TO CLASSICAL The answer is YES... 
if he is fortunate enough to be using THE 
CLIMAX SERIES. Numerous colored illus- 
LITERA I IRE trations and related readings picture and de- 
scribe the way in which the Romans lived, 
played, and worked. 


Compiled and Edited by | 
SIR PAUL HARVEY the carefully developed teaching and learning | 


organization insures mastery of vocabulary, | 
forms, and syntax, and progressive development | 
of an ability to read Latin with understanding. 


A new and particularly valuable refer- 

ence volume giving information about the 

classical period. It includes: (1) Expla- 

| 


ions ious $i lassical 


biographies, etc., of the principal authors; 
(3) Descriptive survey of the chief works LATIN-FIRST YEAR LATIN-SECOND YEAR 


of ancient literature. $3.00 Magoffin and Henry Berry and Lee 
By the author of the Oxford Companion LATIN-THIRD YEAR  LATIN-FOURTH YEAR 
to English Literature ($5.00) ba cme Burton and Gummere 
UNIVERSES Silver Burdett Company 
Avenue, Maw Tees New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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